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MEDIAEVAL STORY-BOOKS 

Students of mediaeval Latin fiction, especially those interested 
in the class of exempla, have been eagerly awaiting, since 1893, the 
promised third volume of the Catalogue of Romances in the Department 
of Manuscripts in the British Museum. 1 It has recently appeared 
and more than fulfils the expectations of scholars in this branch of 
literature. The author of this volume was associated with the late 
H. L. D. Ward in the preparation of the first two volumes of this 
great work, and has been able in many cases, so the Keeper of MSS 
informs us, to make use of Mr. Ward's notes — those admirable 
notes, which were so freely and unselfishly placed at the disposal 
of scholars everywhere. It is pleasant to think that the work he 
began has been continued, and, we trust, will be completed, in a way 
worthy of his memory and of the best traditions of the great library, 
to which for so many years he devoted his untiring labors. 

It is only fifty-two years since Benfey in the introduction to his 
translation of the Pantschatantra laid the foundations of the study 
of comparative storiology and threw open an enormous and fascinat- 
ing field. for research. Since then has arisen an immense literature 
devoted to comparative mythology, popular tales, customs, and 
superstitions, etc.; while the earth has been ransacked from the 
Arctic regions to South Africa, and from India to our Pacific coast 
for the stories and beliefs of the people. The early interest in the 
subject centered in the question of the origin and diffusion of popular 
tales. At this stage of the study it was important to collect parallels 
and to track a given story, fable, or whatever it might be, to its 
original habitat. It was fortunate that for many years Benfey's 
theory of the literary transmission of stories prevailed and led to 
the investigation and publication of collections of oriental tales, and 
the study of the diffusion of their contents throughout the literature 
of Europe. Every possible channel of transmission was narrowly 

1 Catalogue of Romances in the Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
Vol. III. By J. A. Herbert, B.A., Assistant In the Department of MSS. Printed by- 
order of the Trustees. London, 1910. Crown 8vo, pp. xii +720. 
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2 T. F. Crane 

scanned, such as the Hebrew translators of Spain, the French Fabliaux 
writers, etc. It was in the course of this investigation that a new 
and important means of diffusion was discovered and a broad and 
fresh field of study. 

As early as 1842 Thomas Wright, in the introduction to A Selec- 
tion of Latin Stories from Manuscripts of the Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth Centuries: A Contribution to the History of Fiction during the 
Middle Ages (Percy Society, Vol. VIII), gave an outline of the use 
by preachers of illustrative stories, or exempla, to employ the tech- 
nical term (not used by Wright). Bromyard's Summa Praedi- 
cantium, and Herolt's Sermones and Promptuarium Exemplorum 
are cited. In the note to the eighty-third story, p. 74, Wright says: 
"Promptuarium (quoted from Jacobus de Vitriaco)." This is the 
only mention of the great preacher, to whom is due the later vogue 
of exempla, until 1862, when Goedeke in an article "Asinus Vulgi," 
in Orient und Occident, Vol. I, p. 531, first called attention to the 
exempla of Jacques de Vitry. As I have already said in my Introduc- 
tion to the Exempla of Jacques de Vitry, p. lii, "Goedeke himself 
had never heard of the sermones vulgi or seen any of the collections 
of Jacques de Vitry's exempla, which are to be found in Paris and 
elsewhere. He only knew that the author of the Scala Celi had 
used a Speculum exemplorum Jacobi de Vitriaco, and he also learned 
from the catalogues that a MS in Troyes contained : 'cxxviii exempla 
sumpta ex sermonibus Jacobi de Vitriaco,' and that a Paris MS 
3283 (fourteenth century) contained: 'Sermones et exempla Jacobi 
de Vitriaco.' From a comparison of the stories in the Scala 
Celi attributed to Jacques de Vitry with those in Wright's Latin 
Stories, Goedeke inferred that of the 225 exempla of the Harley 
MS 463 many were by Jacques de Vitry. In fact, thirty-six of 
Wright's stories are by Jacques de Vitry, although Wright was 
unaware of it." 

Goedeke's valuable article does not seem to have aroused any 
interest in Jacques de Vitry's exempla and it was not until 1868 
that Lecoy de La Marche, in his La chair e francaise au Moyen Age, 
gave for the first time a satisfactory account of them. The same 
writer in his Anecdotes historiques, Ugendes et apologues tire's du 
recueil inidit d'Etienne de Bourbon (Soci6te" d'Histoire de France, 
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Mediaeval Story-Books 3 

Paris, 1877) constantly cited Jacques de Vitry and printed several 
of his exempla. 

By the systematic use in his sermons of illustrative stories Jacques 
de Vitry set an example to his successors which they were not slow 
in following. The foundation of the Franciscan and Dominican 
orders had given an enormous impulse to preaching and greatly 
modified its character. It became necessary to interest and amuse 
the common people and the preachers soon had to have at their 
command repositories of stories. Collections of all kinds, arranged 
alphabetically and otherwise, soon came into existence, and were 
later perpetuated and widely disseminated by the printing-press. 
These collections were translated and imitated in Italian, French, 
Provencal, Spanish, Catalan, Portuguese, and English. How 
enormous the mass of material is may be judged by the fact that the 
volume of the Catalogue before us is devoted entirely to this class 
of literature and contains the analysis of one hundred and nine 
manuscripts and refers to over eight thousand stories, many of 
which are, of course, frequently reprinted. 

It will facilitate the task of examining this material if we first 
eliminate those works which have already been printed, wholly or 
in part, and are thus fairly well known and accessible to students. 

The Exempla of Jacques de Vitry (p. 1, Harley 463, and p. 26, 
Additional 26770) have been printed from a Paris MS, with references 
to the British Museum MSS, by Professor Crane for the Folk-Lore 
Society, 1890; the Fables of Odo of Cheriton (p. 31, Arundel 292, 
printed in full by Oesterley in Jahrbuch fur rom. und engl. Literatur, 
Vol. IX [1868], pp. 127-54; p. 38, Additional 11579, printed by 
Hervieux in Fdbulistes latins, Vol. IV [1896], p. 173, from MS 441 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, the British Museum MS 
was used in collation; p. 46, Arundel 275, used by Hervieux, op. 
tit., p. 173, for collation; p. 50, Harley 219, printed by Hervieux 
in first edition of Fdbulistes latins [1884] [Vol. II, pp. 597-658, 661- 
702]) ; Exempla of Odo of Cheriton, contained in a collection of ser- 
mons on the Sunday-Gospels throughout the year (p. 57, Arundel 
231, copious extracts printed by Hervieux from a Paris MS, op. cit., 
Vol. IV [1896], pp. 127-145); Etienne de Bourbon, Tractatus de 
diversis materiis praedicabilibus, abridgment of Parts i-iv, imper- 
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4 T. F. Crane 

feet (p. 78, Additional 22682, copious extracts printed from French 
MSS by Lecoy de La Marche in the work cited above) ; Tractatus 
de abundantia exemplorum, probably by Humbert de Romans 
(p. 88, Sloane 3102, printed, without date or place [J. Zainer, Ulm, 
1470?], as Liber de Abundantia Exemplorum Magistri Alberti Magni 
Batispa. Episcopi ad omnem materiam); Moralized Tales trans- 
lated into Latin from the French of Nicholas Bozon (p. 100, Harley 
1288, printed as an appendix to Les contes moralises de Nicole Bozon, 
Soctete' des Anciens Textes Francais, 1889) ; Moralitates of Robert 
Holcot (p. 106, Arundel 384; p. 113, Additional 21429, p. 114, 
Royal 6 E. iii; p. 116, Egerton 2258, printed in Holcot's In IAbrum 
Sapientiae Regis Salomonis Praelectiones ccxiii, Basle [?], 1586); 
Fifty-six moralized Tales, Fables and Similitudes, in Italian (p. 
179, Additional 22557, printed by J. Ulrich in Romania, xiii [1884], 
pp. 27-59); Gesta Romanorum, partial English translation (pp. 
252, 255, Harley 7333, Additional 9066, printed by Madden, Rox- 
burgh^ Club, 1838, and Herrtage, Early English Text Soc, 1879); 
William of Waddington, Manuel des pecMs (p. 273, Harley 273, 
printed from this MS, collated with Harley 4657, by F. J. Furnivall 
for Roxburghe Club and Early English Text Society; p. 292, several 
other MSS have been only partly used, some not at all) ; Handlyng 
Synne, English translation by Robert Mannyng of Brunne of the 
Manuel des pichfe (p. 303, Harley 1701, the basis of FurnivalPs 
editions in the Roxburghe Club and Early English Text Society); 
English Metrical Homilies on the Gospel Lessons (six MSS, of which, 
p. 328, Harley 4196, has been partly printed by Horstmann in Alt- 
englische Legenden, N.F., Heilbronn, 1881, pp. 1-173. Horstmann 
also used Cotton, Tiberius E. vii); Five Tales, extracted from the 
writings of Petrus Damianus (p. 347, Burney 351, may be found in 
Migne, Patrologia Lat., Vol. CXLV); Caesarius of Heisterbach, Dia- 
logus Miraculorum, abridged extracts (p. 348, Additional 18346, p. 365, 
Arundel 407, may be found in Strange's edition, Cologne, 1851); 
Alphabetum Narrationum, A Translation in the Northumbrian 
Dialect (p. 440, Additional 25719, printed by Mrs. M. M. Banks, 
An Alphabet of Tales, Early English Text Society, 1904-5); and, 
finally, Bromyard's Summa Praedicantium (p. 450, Royal 7 E. iv), 
and Herolt's Promptuarium Exemplorum (p. 452, Additional 19909) 
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Mediaeval Story-Books 5 

have been frequently printed. 1 A few stories from other MSS 
have been printed from time to time, as, for example, nineteen tales 
from the Speculum Laicorum, to be mentioned more fully later in 
this article. 

The remaining material consists largely of collections of tales, 
by known authors or anonymous, and arranged alphabetically or 
otherwise. The most interesting and important is the Speculum 
Laicorum (p. 370, Additional 11284), usually ascribed to John of 
Hoveden. This huge collection contains over six hundred stories to 
illustrate eighty-seven chapters of subjects arranged alphabetically. 
The MS was purchased in 1837 by the British Museum from Mr. 
W. J. Thorns, the famous antiquary, and has often been cited as 
"the Thorns MS." 2 Mr. Herbert discusses the authorship of the 
collection in his usual lucid manner and then gives a full analysis 
of the contents of the collection. A few words may be said here 
in regard to the analyses in this and the preceding volumes of the 
Catalogue. In general the stories are without literary form, often 
they seem mere memoranda for the preacher to expand as he wishes. 
The scholar who is comparing collections or tracing a particular 
exemplum wishes to know the substance of the story in a concise 
form, if possible, with references to other manuscripts or printed 
works. The analyses by the late Mr. Ward and Mr. Herbert are 

i The contents of a certain number of MSS are known from other versions which 
hare been printed, as for instance, the Qesta Romanorum, of which the British Museum 
possesses fourteen Latin, two English, and one German, MSS; Vie des anciens peres 
(p. 336, Additional 32678, seventy-four tales, of which twenty-six have been published 
separately in various places, see Herbert's list, p. 34S); and English Metrical Homilies 
(p. 320, Additional 30358, printed by J. Small, English Metrical Homilies, Edinburgh, 
1862; p. 322, Additional 22283, printed by Horstmann from the Vernon MS, in Archiv 
far das Studium der neueren Sprachen, Bd. LVI1 [1877], pp. 279, 281-316). The German 
translation of Caesar of Heisterbach's Dialogue Miraculorvm (Dislinctiones VII-XII), 
made by Johann Hartlieb, is now being edited by Professor Karl Drescher for the Prus- 
sian Academy's Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters. 

• My attention was called to this collection many years ago while engaged in the 
preparation of the introduction to my edition of the Exempla of Jacques de Vitry. My 
description there, p. lxxii, of the MS is not exact: "572 stories under 91 headings." 
I used the MS personally, and through the kindness of the late Mr. Ward I had a very 
full analysis of it. I said of the collection at that time: "The value of the collection, 
however, consists in the fact that the compiler was undoubtedly an Englishman, and put 
into his work, besides the hackneyed monkish tales from the usual sources, a large num- 
ber of anecdotes of a local character, and often imparted a local color to one of the old 
stories. The work is also rich in allusions to English mediaeval superstitions. This 
collection is one of the most interesting I have examined, and deserves to be more widely 
known." I had hoped that some young American scholar would edit the work, but I 
learn now that the task has been undertaken by a French priest. 
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6 T. F. Crane 

beyond all praise. Especially in the volume before us Mr. Herbert 
has shown himself profoundly acquainted with the vast and intri- 
cate subject of mediaeval tales. His references are exact and copious 
and will save the student an enormous amount of labor. 

Of the contents of the Speculum Laicorum Mr. Herbert says: 
"There are nearly two hundred tales for which no authority is 
named. Many of these are evidently derived, directly or indirectly, 
from the works of Odo of Cheriton and Jacques de Vitry and similar 
sources, such as the collections of Mary-legends, which had become 
very numerous before the end of the thirteenth century. 1 The 
remainder belong to the category of "temporum praeteritorum ac 
modernorum eventus," which our author probably learnt at hearsay. 
In the great majority of these the scene is laid in England, generally 
in some specified locality, as Kent, Winchelsea, Berwick, Eynsham, 
etc. (especially the first-named, which occurs frequently). Two of 
the anecdotes (Nos. 33, 34) relate to traits in Henry Ill's character; 
five others are narrated as having occurred during his reign (Nos. 
208, 280, 298, 364, 421); and others contain marks of time which 
assign them to the same period, e.g. No. 149 is dated 1247, No. 478 
refers to the death of Robert Grosseteste (1253) and Pope Innocent 
IV (1254), and in No. 265 Boniface of Savoy (ob. 1270) is spoken 
of as "bonae memoriae." 2 

Next in order is the Liber Exemplorum secundum ordinem 
Alphabeti (p. 414, Additional 18351) of French origin, as Mr. Her- 
bert points out. It is made from the usual sources, but contains 
one tale which I have never seen before in a Latin prose version. 
It is No. 28 (chap, xlix, "Gaudium"), the story of the Jongleur 

1 It would be easy to add to Mr. Herbert's references. Sometimes the story is in 
both Odo of Cheriton and Jacques de Vitry, e.g., Nos. 365 (J. de Vitry, 209) and 566 
(J. de Vitry, 191). 

2 While Thorns owned the MS he published nineteen tales in AUdeutsche Blatter, II 
(1840), pp. 74-82, and ten of these were reprinted by Wright in his Latin Stories, Percy 
Society, 1843. Seven stories from MS Additional 33957 were printed by Dr. J. K. 
Ingram in a paper read before the Royal Irish Academy, April 10, 1882, and reprinted 
from Proceedings, 2d Series, Vol. II, No. 5. The MS in question formerly belonged 
to the Diocesan library of Derry. In the same paper Dr. Ingram referred to another 
MS in the same library, which is now MS Additional 33956 of the British Museum 
and will be mentioned later. Mr. Herbert says that many of the tales in the Speculum 
Laicorum were used by the author of the Speculum Spiritualium, Paris, 1510, a work I 
have not seen. Six other MSS of the Speculum Laicorum are described by Mr. Herbert. 
Only one (p. 406, Additional 17723) is of interest from the localization of some of the 
stories at Oxford. 
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Mediaeval Story-Books 7 

turned monk, who dances while the others chant psalms. The 
French metrical version (found in five MSS only) is well known. 
Is this prose story the hitherto undiscovered original of the French 
poem ?* 

Of greater interest is the Alphabetum Narrationum (p. 423, 
Harley 268), usually attributed to Etienne de Besangon, but, accord- 
ing to Mr. Herbert, more probably compiled in 1308 by Arnold 
de Liege. This interesting discovery of Mr. Herbert was pub- 
lished in The Library for January, 1905, pp. 94-101. I was clearly 
in error in my interpretation of Herolt's citations from "Arnoldus." 
My excuse is that I followed Oesterley and was unable to see a copy 
of the Gnotosolitus (which is not in the British Museum). The 
English translation of this interesting collection has been printed 
by the Early English Text Society (see above), and there is, sub- 
stantially, a French translation yet unpublished in Royal 15 D. v, 
analyzed by Mr. Herbert on p. 441. A Catalan translation, as I 
pointed out many years ago, is in the Recull de Eximplis published at 
Barcelona in 1881-84. 

I may mention here, although somewhat out of order, the work 
known as " Convertimini," from the opening word: " Convertimini 
ad me in toto corde vestro," and probably, as Mr. Herbert thinks, 
by Robert Holcot. This work, of which there are eight MSS (pp. 
116-55, Royal 7 C. i; Cotton, Vitellius C. xiv; Additional 16170; 
Harley 5369, 5396; Arundel 384; Sloane 1616; and a fragment in 
Harley 206), is really a treatise (it is called a "Tractatus" in three 
of the MSS) for the use of preachers, containing moralized exempla. 
The first-mentioned MS contains one hundred and forty-five exempla, 
of which thirty-one are to be found in the Gesta Romanorum and 
eight in Holcot's Moralitates. It may be, of course, as Mr. Herbert 
says, that the author of the present work, like the compilers of the 
Gesta, borrowed from Holcot; but it seems more natural to conclude 
that Holcot wrote the present work as well as the Moralitates, repeat- 

1 See Romaniache Forachungen, Bd. XI (1901), pp. 223-88, "Der Springer unserer 
lieben Prau," von H. Wachter. The poet says, p. 251, that his original is, "Es vies des 

anchiens peres Nos raconte d'un essamplel," and, p. 277, "Che nos racontent li 

saint pere." The story does not appear in the lists published ol the various versions of 
this work. The editor says, p. 248, "Die lat. Vorlage (dities, wie der Dichter, v. 584, 
sagt) habe ich in den Acta Sanctorum nicht entdecken kOnnen." This was, indeed, 
looking for a needle in a haystack. 
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8 T. F. Crane 

ing himself to a certain extent; and that his writings were used, 
more freely than has hitherto been supposed, in the compilation 
of the Gesta Romanorum. In any case the "Convertimini" pre- 
sents an attractive subject of investigation. 

There remains the category of Collected Tales — Anonymous, 
comprising no less than forty MSS, and filling two hundred and fifty- 
eight pages of the Catalogue. It is difficult to describe this huge 
mass of inedited material. It is capable, however, of great com- 
pression, since the bulk of the stories is furnished by a few well- 
known collections from which all mediaeval compilers freely drew. 
The real value of these compilations consists in the local tales and 
customs and superstitions which they contain. One of the most 
interesting of these anonymous collections is that in Royal 7 D. i., 
which Mr. Herbert describes as "a collection of 315 edifying tales, 
compiled in England in the second half of the thirteenth century, 
probably by a Dominican friar at or near Cambridge." This 
collection was probably one of the sources of the Speculum Laicorum, 
and, as Mr. Herbert says, "contains what appear to be the Latin 
texts used by William of Waddington for five tales in his Manuel 
des pichis." It also includes an early version (probably the ear- 
liest extant) of one of the Gesta Romanorum stories. This is the tale 
technically known as "Fuss ab," Oesterley No. 127, who cites: 
"Jac. de Vitriaco; Scala Celt, 15; Promptuarium exemplorum de 
Temp. 24." These references all belong to No. 80, "Angel and 
Hermit," and I do not now recall any parallels to No. 127 except 
those in the MSS cited by Mr. Herbert. 

Other extensive and interesting collections are: Arundel 506, 
two hundred and forty-eight stories, in three distinct collections; 
Harley 268, two hundred and nine tales; Additional 15833, one 
hundred and sixty-eight tales, of which a certain number are of 
German origin; Additional 33956, a collection of seven hundred 
and sixty-two exempla compiled from various sources for the use of 
preachers, and arranged in groups according to subjects, a very 
interesting collection, connected with Royal 7 D. i and the Speculum 
Laicorum; and Additional 27336, three hundred and forty-six 
tales, evidently compiled by a Franciscan in northern Italy (see 
also Additional 11872, another collection formed in Italy, probably 
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by a Franciscan, and Harley 3938, also of Italian origin), containing 
a considerable number of new stories. I may mention finally two 
collections in English: Harley 1288 and 2250, the latter extracted 
from John Mirk's Festial (printed in Early English Text Society, 
1905). 

In the Anonymous Collections are to be found many Miracles of 
the Virgin, to be added to the collections already analyzed by the 
late Mr. Ward in Vol. II of this Catalogue. These additional miracles 
occur in the third volume on pp. 467 (25 miracles) ; 523 (23) ; 540 (12) ; 
546(12); 557(12); 575(9); 696(29); and 699(5). Besides these 
there are two MSS, Additional 18344 and Sloane 2478, containing 
some eighteen miracles of the Virgin. 

It will be seen from what has been said above that the range of 
this volume is a narrow one compared with that of Vols. I and II, 
which contained, among others, romances belonging to the great 
cycles of antiquity, those concerning Arthur and Charlemagne, 
northern and eastern tales, Aesopic fables, visions of Heaven and 
Hell, Miracles of the Virgin, etc. The relatively few questions 
which arise in this volume have been discussed by Mr. Herbert in 
a very satisfactory manner. We have already seen his interesting 
contribution to the authorship of the Alphabetum Narrationum; 
on p. 88, Sloane 3102, he makes a similar investigation as to the 
compiler of the Tractatus de abundantia exemplorum, whom he 
identifies with Humbert de Romans. Mr. Herbert has overlooked 
the fact that the writer of this article, in a letter to the (London) 
Academy, January 30, 1886, pointed out Haur^au's mistake and 
suggested the authorship of Humbert de Romans. In the examina- 
tion of Arundel 292 Mr. Herbert gives a very complete and lucid 
account of Odo of Cheriton, so long a mysterious figure in the history 
of mediaeval fiction. In the same way there is an excellent summary 
of the question of the Gesta Romanorum, of which fourteen Latin, two 
English, and one German, manuscripts are described by Mr. Herbert. 
His conclusions are worth repeating: "On the whole, the evidence 
available hitherto points to the conclusion that the Gesta was origi- 
nally formed in Germany early in the fourteenth century, the writings 
of Holcot, as well as other English sources, being utilized; that this 
original compilation is represented, more or less exactly, by the Inns- 
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10 T. F. Crane 

bruck MS of 1342; and that the Anglo-Latin MSS contain a free 
adaptation made in England about half a century later." 

As has already been said, Mr. Herbert shows a profound knowl- 
edge of mediaeval fiction and has made this volume of the Catalogue 
an entertaining as well as a useful work. One illustration may be 
given of the author's wide reading and of the value of exempla 
for the question of the diffusion of popular tales. Jacques de Vitry 
tells a story (ed. Crane, 88) of a man flying from his master. He 
is mounted on a roan (rufus) horse, with a boy in front of him to 
show the way. The boy tells him he is pursued by a man on a black 
horse, and, presently, by a man on a white horse; but the fugitive 
easily outrides them. When the boy, however, tells his master 
that another is pursuing them on a roan horse, the fugitive directs 
the boy to guide the horse into a stony path and through the water 
into a miry road. They escape, and the horses of different colors 
are explained by Jacques de Vitry as adversity, prosperity, and the 
reputation of sanctity, with which the devil tempts man. Mr. 
Herbert says, p. 6: "General E. Daumas, Les chevaux du Sahara 
(5th ed. 1858, p. 140), tells this anecdote of Ben Dyab, a chief of the 
desert about 1500. He asks his son the colour of his foremost 
pursuers' horses. His son answers, 'White.' 'Ride in the sun,' 
says Ben Dyab, 'they will melt like butter.' Again, 'Black.' 'Ride 
on the stones, they are as tender-footed as a negress of the Soudan.' 
But when the son says, 'Dark chestnut and dark bays,' Ben Dyab 
exclaims, ' Then spur for your life.' This is a curious instance of the 
tenacious life of a popular tale." It is, of course, difficult to say 
whether Jacques de Vitry picked up this tale when he was in the 
Orient or heard it from a returned crusader. 

Thanks to Mr. Herbert's innumerable cross-references it is 
possible to trace a given story through a great number of versions. 
In some cases a story thought to be rare is found to occur not infre- 
quently. An example or two will show how entertaining the Cata- 
logue is. Mussafia in his Mittelalterlichen Marienlegenden, III, p. 
51, No. 79, cites from Herolt's Prompturium, De Miraculis B.V.M., 
Ex. 79 (78 in ed. of Venice, 1606), the story of the Parisian cleric who 
ardently desired to behold the beauty of the Virgin. An angel 
appeared to him and informed him that his wish would be granted, 
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Mediaeval Stoet-Books 11 

but that he would become blind. The cleric determined to cover 
with his hand one eye and thus save it. He does so, but regrets 
that he did not behold the Virgin with both eyes and begs to see her 
again even if he has to lose both eyes. The Virgin is moved by his 
piety and appears to him and restores his sight. Mussafia says: 
"Diese recht anziehende Legende ist mir in lateinischen Samm- 
lungen nicht aufgestossen. Sie kommt im Englischen vor und 
Horstmann (Altengl. Legenden, N.F., 1881, S. 499 ff.) hat sie nach 
einer Handschrift des 14. Jahrhunderts abgedruckt. Auch Zupitza, 
welcher sie zum Gegenstande einer Eroterung machte (Archiv f. das 
Studium der neueren Sprachen, LXXXII, S. 465), vermochte keine 
andere Fassung als die von Herolt nachzuweisen, bemerkt aber, 
dass die englische Erzahlung einer anderen Quelle gefolgt sein musse. 
Bolte, der aus einer Berliner Hs. des 15. Jahr. eine ahnliche Legende 
in alamannischer Mundart (Alemannia, XVII, 2) druckte, gibt zu 
derselben keinen Nachweis." The story occurs in Additional 15833, 
No. 123 (Catalogue, p. 593). Mr. Herbert says: "Agrees substantially 
with Herolt, see this Cat. II, pp. 674, 687 (Additional 33956, No. 29; 
Additional 19909, a MS of Herolt's Prompt, de Mirac. B.V.M.). 1 

I remember being very much struck many years ago by a story 
in the Speculum Laicorum, which I did not otherwise know. It 
was the tale of St. Theodore, Bishop of Sion, who was tormented 
with gout and could relieve his pain only by cooling his feet. His 
fishermen in midsummer find a great block of ice in the river and 
bring it to the bishop. The bishop rested his feet on it and assuaged 
his pain, but the ice did not melt and finally a voice issued from it 
saying that the soul of a sinner was confined in it and could be 
liberated only if thirty masses were said for its repose on thirty con- 

1 In another case, Mussafla, op. cit., Ill (1889), p. 7, n. 1, says that he does not 
know the story " Kleiner Teufel in der Kirche," referred to by Mr. Ward in a communica- 
tion to him. In the second volume of the Catalogue, published in 1893, p. 704 (Royal 
8 C. iv, No. 42) the story appears in an intelligible form, with references to Vincent of 
Beauvais, VII (VIH), 118, Seala Celi, t. 117, and Prompt. Exemp. C. ill. Another inter- 
esting story is mentioned by Mussafia, op. cit., p. 12, as otherwise unknown to him. 
It is the story of the beggar who finds an old neglected image of the Virgin, which had 
been thrown out of a neighboring church. He builds a chapel out of branches and 
puts the image in it and adorns it with flowers. The Virgin appears to him and sends 
him to warn a bishop who was growing forgetful of her. As a sign of his divine com- 
mission the Host turns into a child in the bishop's hands. The beggar accomplishes his 
mission and then enters a cloister. This story also occurs in Cat., Vol. II, pp. 698, No. 
17 (Additional 32248); 659, No. 26 (Additional 18929). 
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secutive days. When half of the masses were said the devil stirred up 
a tumult in the city and the bishop had to omit the service for a day. 
That meant beginning all over again. Twice this occurred. The 
third time all the masses but one were said when the bishop was told 
that the whole city and palace were in flames. The bishop declared 
that he would not give up the mass even if the whole city and his 
palace were consumed. When the last mass was said the ice sud- 
denly melted and the flames vanished "tanquam fantasma." The 
only parallel I could find to this highly dramatic story was an incom- 
plete version in the Lrfbro de los Exemplos, ed. Morel-Fatio, Romania, 
Vol. VII, p. 503 (No. 28). Years afterward I found the story in the 
Legende Aurea, cap. CLXIII (ed. Graesse, p. 731), "De Commemora- 
tione animarum." There are four versions in Herbert's Catalogue: 
pp. 330, No. 21 (Harley 4196, in the English Metrical Homilies) ; 
383, No. 156 (Additional 11284, Speculum Laicorum); 630, No. 54 
(Additional 33956); and 685, No. 43 (Harley 1288). Hervieux 
prints a version from the Douce MS 88 in his Fabulistes latins, 
Vol. IV (1896), p. 254, Odo of Cheriton. 

The great value of the present volume for students of mediaeval 
fiction is clear from the little I have said, and Mr. Herbert has 
earned the gratitude of all students in that field. A fourth volume 
is promised, which will include Chaucer's Canterbury Tales and their 
precursors in Boccaccio's Decameron and elsewhere, and romances 
by Petrarch, Aeneas Sylvius, and others, together with an Appendix 
containing MSS acquired since the publication of the previous vol- 
umes or inadvertently omitted from them. A General Index to all 
four volumes will also be added. If the tales could be indexed under 
catch-words it would indeed be a boon to students. 

It is to be hoped that this volume will revive an interest in mediae- 
val Latin prose fiction. A knowledge of this subject is so necessary 
for an understanding of the mediaeval literature of Europe. The 
tales in this volume and the Miracles of the Virgin registered in 
Vol. II have profoundly influenced every class of literature in the 
Romance, as well as in the Germanic, languages. An interesting 
introduction to the study of the texts exists in Ulrich's Proben der 
lateinischen Novellistik des Mittelalters, Leipzig, 1906. The four 
great basic works: the Vitae Patrum, the Dialogues of Gregory, the 
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Dialogus Miraculorum of Caesarius of Heisterbach, and the Legenda 
Aurea, are accessible and are most interesting reading from every 
standpoint. What is greatly needed is some general work on the 
subject; Grober's huge Uebersicht in the Grundriss der romanischen 
Philologie, Vol. II, is singularly unattractive in form. An interesting 
and valuable work could be made on the most popular mediaeval 
Latin legends in their relations to the versions in the modern lan- 
guages. This Catalogue will be helpful in this task and the student 
should not overlook the amazing treasure-house of parallels (for the 
tales of oriental origin) to be found in Chauvin's Bibliographie des 
outrages ardbes, Liege, 1892-1909. May some American scholar 
find his field in some part of this vast and interesting subject. 

T. F. Crane 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
May 16, 1911 
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